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Was 
TO 


SIR FRANCIS BURDETT, 
On his Defence at Leicester. 


from 


their 
f his 
Botley, March 28, 1820. 


that Sir, 


Admiring as I did, and still do, your 
indignant letter, relative to the Man- 
chester Tragedy, I should at this 
time, have had only to lament, 
that you were likely to be im- 
prisoned for having written it, had 
you abstained, in your defence, from 
nunnecessary allack upon my con- 
juct. This attack I cannot overlook, 
pt let pass by me in silence: because 
[ have a public character to’ support 
bs well as you; arid because I think 
hat character of as much value to the 
ountry as yours is, or @ver was. 

Your mode of defence was yours, 
lo adopt, or reject, as you pleased. 

think the whole of the defence erro- 
ous in its tone; but the apology, 
the close, is what I was particularly 
y tosee. An appeal to and de- 
¢ of general eonduct were, in my 
pinion, beneath’ you. But, if you } 
baught it becoming” ir you’ to "go 
¢r the history “of ‘yout own | 
and “ orderly’ ’ political” ‘ton- 
ict, it, surely, was’ not just to bring | 
y conduct forward i ‘as ‘a contrast, in 
lis Pespect,, with’ yout own! * aati 
In otder that thé matter may stand 
: y before the public, Fr will ifwert 
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here the whole’ of the ‘close, or pero- 


ration, of your speech; ‘for, It’ 'eon- 
tains matter, which,’ though’ quite 
foreign from the subject’ before the 
Court at Leicester, is of very ‘great 


importance at this time; for, ifit be 


true, that you persevere in assérting 


Bill, no time ought to be lost in en- 
deavouring to convince you,’ tat, 
while you may be, in yotirteart, a’ 


kingdom, you are, in your actions, 
one of their greatest enemies. 

The close of your speech, ‘as 'y find 
it in all the newspapers, was in'the’ 
following words :— 70 ** 

‘His object ih quoting those ‘te- 
‘* corded opinions of his own was, ‘to’ 
‘prove that such had been ‘his ‘nni- 
‘‘ form sentiments. Those extractd’ 
‘‘ showed that he had never enter- 
‘‘ tained opinions or sentiments ¢cal- 
‘* eulated to propagate sedition; but’ 
‘“‘ that ever since 1802 he had’ ‘been 
- doing the very contrary, and‘en- 
‘¢ deavouring to umite all classes in 
}# order to effect what’ so many’ en- 
“Yightened’ inen considered éswential’ 
46 the wélfare‘of'the country. ‘They’ 
© would not “believe him to be sediti- 
“ ous ‘upon’ an ubstipported ‘charge: 
‘The Attornéy-General ‘had said~ 


‘*| ce grid he’ was “extreniely’ glad thathe 


| <© had’ skid; that ‘they were to judge’ 





 < of'a man ftom his acts and declara~ 





y i. Hay, fn, Newcastle 


the justice and policy of ‘the’Corn 


warm friend of the “people ' of ‘this’ 
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To Sm Francis Burpetr. 
“tions. He appealed to his ects and ; “ sible Li Igence ; but he was x:3]) 


‘« declarations, and he could not see 
‘Chow, .by possibility, they could 
“from these judge that he was 
‘© evitminded, malicious, or seditious. 
‘¢ These recorded acts of his were 
“better testimony than every 
‘‘ person in the world called as 
“* witnesses. Let his whole life be 
‘¢ inquised into—let every word he 
“‘ ever wrote or uttered be examined 
‘* —-he defied any man to find any 
*‘ sentence inconsistent with those 
** principles. He did not recollect 
*‘ any thing more that he was called 
‘* upon to.remark to them. The great- 
“* est part of the Attorney-General’s 
“« speech he would have no diffieulty 
** to reply to, but it was not in Court. 
The boroughmongers might be cen- 
“« sured and opposed without sedition 
“or treason. His conduct amounted 
‘to nothing more than this—it was 
“* not quite correct to identify them 
‘* with the Government, in order to 
‘‘ charge him with sedition. They 
‘‘ were complained of by all; and 
“* their most monstrouscruelties would, 
“‘ he trusted, soon have an appro- 
‘‘ priate remedy. They were not a 
“‘ part of the government; but if 
‘Sthey were, he could not be con- 
*« yicted, for there was no inuendo in 
“* the information that they were part. 
“(of the government, So it was 
“‘ with the mention of King James, 
*“ of the ‘soldiers, and every part of 
“the allusion to that period. They, 
“were: hot, at all before the Jury.. 
‘**On account of the vagueness: and 
“ andefiniteness.of the charge against. 
“‘bim, he was entitled to every pos- 
. . 


be 























is i. 
more entitled to that indolgencs 
“‘here, on account ef the defective. ie 
“‘ ness of the information. He bad ee 
‘net from malice invented, but be Sing 
“* had from perfect convietion stated, te 
** that persons had been put to death te 
“* (at Manchester). He had evidence, 4 
** which he would offer at least. tha: a eg 
** the facts were such as he had be. a ~ 
“lieved and stated. If they did no “ fal 
‘* believe that he was desirous of in- a on 
** citing to insurrection, they could b ote 
“€not find him guilty. They mos bs 
** first find him mad.—He had spoken icin 
** in his letter, as he uniformly did, of ‘had 
“the Gentlemen of England, whom . 

‘* he always looked on as the gusr- die 
“ dians of the constitution. He hed ae 
‘** not called on the people, but he * had 

* had called on all to unite in resist- ion 
“ing the usarpations and cruelty of I ty 
‘an oligarchy. To the King he had a 
‘‘ sworn allegiance.——To the bo- we 
* roughmongers he had sworn none, “ws 
‘“* and never would ;—to the boroug?- 

“ mongers he had always declared Pte 
“hostility, and hostility, he eve ie 
“should declare to them. He ¥# Ns 

“ sorry if they did not agree with him, " 
“ and thought his opinions dangerous; peopl 
« but still, if they did not believe th! 10 con 
“his intentions had been toincile to # the Kk 
‘dition, they would not convict his the C¢ 
“upon the present charge- What ie ot 
“ possible motive could he have hs’ He "Htch 
“‘ for.so wicked and stupid a ‘ins: but he 
“He defied Mr.,Attorney to siv® § wayss 





* colour of credibility, to the charg® 


“ Mr, Attorney,,had. indeed it 
“ his own charge, and pnless,f °°" 















be shown that he was mad, it*®. 
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impossible for the Jury to say 


‘49 sedition. The whole course of 
'+< his life was in direct opposition to 
'* such a charge. On looking back- 
‘: ward it would be extremely difficult 
‘to find one who had so little listened 


‘what was called popular opinion. 
With popular opinions he had never 
“‘ fallen in. For instance, on the Corn 
* Bill, in which the people felt the 
“ereatest interest, he had argued 


‘ ror. 


Zz “or out_of Parliament, at public 
meetings, or on the hustings, he | 
he “had uniformly shown and recom- 

‘mended proper respect tothe Royal 


‘Family Even against the Whigs. 
‘although acting with them, and 


‘voting with them, he had con- 
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|‘ to popular delusions, or even to) 





[158 
‘“¢ with undermining the liberty of the 


‘that his letter had any tendency | << country. If that was libel, he 


‘* pleaded guilty. When he wrote 
“‘ the letter he hed Jearnt that a mili- 
‘‘ tary force had been employed in the 
‘“‘ most unwarrantable manner. He 
‘* had not addressed it, as some Aad 
“done, ‘to the weaver-boys of Co- 
“ ventry,’ but to the endightened elec- 
‘tors of Westminster, whose repre- 
‘* sentative he had been. He had called 





‘‘upon the people to meet, and: if 


“with them that they were in er-'|“ numbers made a meeting illegal, 
In every speech which he : “the meeting at Westminster must 
“had ever uttered in Parliament, | « have beenillegal. But that mesting 
| ** had not been disturbed, and only at 


‘© Manchester had military force been 
“applied. At Smithfield, where Dr. 
‘* Harrison (the chairman) had been 
‘‘ arrested, the meeting terminated 
‘“‘tranquilly, and Mr. Hunt, he had 
‘¢no doubt, would im like ‘manner 


“have quietly submitted. At York 
‘< there had been a large meeting ; But 


‘‘asthere was no military :interfer- 
“ence, there was no disturbance. 
‘‘ He had never conceived that num- 
* bers constituted illegality ina meet- 
“ing, His object had been to ascer- 
‘< tain that they could meet, antl not 
‘‘ be interrupted. Hie letter was 
“ nothing mpre thania call to come 
“ forward for this object. With what 
‘* pretence could this be charged'to 
“have been dene from «:seliqious 
‘+ and seditious. motive, » withant séa- 
‘son or-e?gument, or edbourofsense ? 











- tended in Parliament for the 
- same principle. He had al- 
IH “ways felt anxious that the 
he people should feel affection for 
od. the Crown, and the Crown feel 
“ “ho apprehension or fear of the 
‘a8; ‘people. He was a) Bory so far as 
‘bat ‘0 contead for the prerogatives df. 
~e the King, the exeeutive brinch of 
pox the Constitution; and he wadnet 
Vat ‘for confining the utmost. powers 
had which thelaw allowed tothe Crown ; 
ing? but he always had resisted, .and al- 
ve § ways should resist the undetiining: 
a5 Be Powet of sho. borougiimongers) and: 
ar Wathclers in, Seate, who -artened: 
be Sway thedibertiosof she. country. 


» Mrerndection. .Them-he- 






sve proceedtd . from: ~bed’ } ino 


“$Af she. same condact whielt «might 
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* 43¥es, could be accounted for on 





6 good motives, a candid man 
“would not impute bad motives. 
‘* But when no motive eould be eon- 
“‘ ceived for his desiring to excite se- 
“dition, and when no other conse- 
quence resulted from his conduct 
‘‘buta public and peaceable meet- 
* ing, with what pretence could a bad 
** motive be even suspected? If de- 
‘* lay was dangerous, the Attorney- 
«“ General ought, pro bono publico, 
‘‘ to have prosecuted instantly. But 
“ in the whole of this prosecution he 
« felt only one great difficulty—this 
** wasthe want ofa substantial charge. 
** But, be the charge what it might, 
‘and be the result what it might, it 
** wasto him matter of indifference. 
*“* All men had their ruling passions, 
‘and all passions became so by in- 
*¢ duigence; he had his ruling passions, 
** and they were of a public kind. 
* Points of law he left to his friends 
‘who sat near him. The charge it- 
‘* self was so bare, so naked, so un- 


** supported, so formed to. convey 


* whatit did not convey, that it was 


** not worthy ofthe time bestowed on 
** it. Its supporters were the borough- 


‘* vernment.) He: should have been 
“ashamed to’address: them! at’ such 
“ ‘length, but that ‘he grasped at’ the 
“opportunity ‘afforded: to him, ‘by 
“ being thus called on, fo set himself 
“ ge'out'of'Court sith different ideat 
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** Attorney-General they would dis. 
‘« miss, a8 Lord Escalus, who presided 
‘“‘ with Angelo, in the play‘of ‘ Mea- 
“sure for Measure’ dismissed his 
** officer— 

‘* Angelo.—How now, Sir, what's 
** your name, and what's the matter? 

‘* Elbow.—If it please your Ho- 
“* nour, Iam the poor Duke’s consta- 
** ble, and my name is Elbow; | do 
*¢ Jean upon justice, Sir, and do bring 
** in. here before your honour a noto- 
** rious benefactor. 

‘* Ang.—Benefactor | What bene- 
‘* factor is he? Is he not a male 
** factor ? 

‘* Elbow.—What ist your ¥or- 
‘‘ ship’s pleasure I shall do with thu 
“* wicked caitiff? 

‘¢ Escalus.—Truly officer, because 
“he hath some offences in him, 
“ that thou wouldst discover if thou 
*‘ couldst, let him continue in his 
“ courses tillthou know’st what they 
eh. My ti ! t 
_ Dhaye not quoted this unfortunste 
conclusion of a seriows speech by * 
passage from a punning: play.with aby 


cause 1 would: not» be charged with 
garbling. Thespartiof your, speech 
which I complain of! is. that, whereit 
you'say} that you *:biadnot eddrest? 
6/it ((tlve Jeter) ad SOME had done 
<oghe Wekver Bors ofl nly, but 
+46 the enlightened Blectors of Wee" 
‘byinster.”: ‘Imay,’ perhaps, nour’ 
this compliment to the: Elector 
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“op his character and intentions. ‘The | 
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ill-natured .design,\sbut} ‘merely be 
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tet us see what this Weaver Boy ob- 
) servation fairly amounted to. 
 Now,Sir,that I,and nobody else,have 
' addressed publicly letters to “ Weaver 
: Boys,” upon the subject of public af- 
© fairs, is asnotorious, in every part of 
this kingdom, as that your name is 
| Francis Burdett and that my name is 
William Cobbett. And if you had 
said: ‘* Laddressed my letter to sober 
z and sensible men, not like that se- 
© « ditious fellow, Cobbett, to ignorant 
| “and wild Weaver Boys ; and, there- 
' fore, gentlemen, whatever you may 
'“ think of Cobbett, pray, observe, 
“thatl ama very different sort of 
=z man,and have very different views:”’ 
| if you had said this, inso many words, 
‘the meaning would not have been 


his 


18e “more plain: and this will, L am sure, 
be deuied by not one impartial man 
in the whole kingdom. 

As to the facts, I have addressed 
twoletters to ‘‘the Weaver Boys of 
ancashire ;’* not of Coventry, which 
frorin your allusion, arose, doubt- 
tess from the intelligence (relating to 
my affair at Coventry) which had, for 
ome days been continually arriving 
t Leicester. The title of “ Weaver 
voys” was given to the Lancashire 
Neformers in general by the 'Po- 
ice People of Manchester ; and, it 
asin the way of defianee, that 1 ad- 
essed the two letters in question tothe 
"Weaver Boys;” and not on the 

und of the propriety of appealing 
> wild and thoughtless Joys. The 
st of these letters was published 
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jist 


1817. The subject 
was of a serious and important nua- 


in January, 


ture; and the style, tone and manner 
were suited to the matter and the oc- 
casion. The second letter, addressed 
to the Weaver Boys, was written in 
the winter of 1819, in Long Island, 
and published herein the Spring. Its 
subject was, the very extraordinary 
proceedings, which followed the death 
This 
letter is one of the Essays, of which 1 


of Sin Samogv Romirty. 
shall always be proud to be known as 
the author. It: embraces numerous 
points both as to morals and to Jaw. 
It boldly encounters the base cant of 
the age. Thousands of hypocrites 
stood ready to condemn and revile ; 
but, though the author was so far 
distant from the scene; and though 
to attack him was so popular as well as 
so profitable ; no one has ever dared 
to make an attempt to answer that 
letter. Of nearly a thousand Regis- 
ters that I have written, there are 
only about fifteen, I think, of which 1 
am really proud ; and this Register, 
on the Inquest on Remilly, is one of 
those fifteen. 

Now; Sir, though I still say, that 1 
admired the burst of indignation, con- 
tained in your alledged libel, com- 
pare it with these two Letters of mine 
to the “ Weaver Boys;” and, you 
will find, I believe, that the latter 
would have been more worthy of your 
pen than the former was. ‘Then, 


again, the Attorney General found 





| nothing to prosecute in my Letters, 













though his friendship for me cannot 
be supposed to have exceeded his 
friendship for you. It was, there- 
fore, mal-apropos, as well as unjust, 
to endeavour to ‘“‘set yourself 
straight” with the jury by drawing 
the Pharisaical contrast, If you 
chose to assert your own /oyalty and 
orderly conduet, that you had a right 
todo. But, you had no right to im- 
pute the contrary to me, though i‘ 
had been to save you from ten times 
the weight of punishment that you 
might wish to avoid. If you had 
thought proper to allude to my con- 
duct at all, you ought to have observ- 
ed, that, in no one instance, have I 
ever urged the people to acts of vio- 
lence; that, in no one instance, has 
my name been coupled with rioting or 
mobbing; and that this was more 
than you could say for yourself! It 
is, Ldare say, true, that you never 
advised a mob to demolish the houses 
of your adversaries; but it is, never- 
theless, undeniable, that your ad- 
herents have, on several occasions, 
committed such acts of violence, and 
that, too, immediately after having 
been harangued by you-, I do not 
say, that you did wrong in calling the 
Cold, Bath Fields Prison ‘‘the Ba. 
stifes,’ and in suffering many men, 
day after day, to go from London to 
the Election at Brentford, with ehains 
round them, and rattling those chains 
onthe top of your conches. Ido not 
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bles 
the case ; and it was not an instance 
of your great care not to encourage 
those *‘ popular delusions,” to which 
you now so significantly allude, and 
almost in the words of some of the 
late Speeches from the Throne and 
from the Ministers. I do not say, 
that you meant disloyally, and [ helieve 
you did not, when, in an address to 
the Freeholders of Middlesex, you 
talked of ‘‘hired sheriffs, parliaments, 
‘‘and kings”; but, you didsgo talk ; and 
you cannot find, in my letters to the 
‘“* Weaver Boys,” any thing of this 
description. I do not. say, that, in 
pointing me out, upon this occasion, 
you deliberately meant to pave the 
way for a prosecution against me; 
but, you ought to have been careful 
not to persecute another, while you 
were yourself complaining of perse- 
cution. 
trasts ; if you must play the Pharisee 
in polities, you might have picked out 
other subjects for contrasts: you 
might have fixed upon some ole, 
whose speeches or writings had filled 
the jails with victims, instead of fall- 
ing upon the writings of one, who 
has, from the year 1809 to this day, 
beenthe cause of’ prosecution of 0 
man in any part of the kingdom. > 
well know all my thoughts about pub- 
lic matters. You know me to be as 


loyal ae yourself to the full! While 


therefore, there was. no reason for 
your singling me out upon this occ 





tay, that this Waserong; but this was 


sion, there waa, it’ appears 0 ™ 
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: every reason. that could suggest itself 
to the mind of man, for your avoiding 
it. 

Here I should stop; but, I cannot 
suffer the above extract to go forth 
under my hand without a remark or 
) two upon other, parts of it, beginning 
| with that part which relates to the 
| Corn Bill, which you still seem to 
| regard as a measure of sownd policy, 
) and as being opposed only by papu- 
lar error, fostered by delusion. I 
will not say, that this, topic was intro- 
' duced by you for the purpose of con- 
' ciliating the landholders, of whom 
: your jury was composed ; but, most 
Passuredly it was a matter wholly 
‘foreign from the subject before the 
Court; and if it were proper to intro- 
» duce it, there was nothing, which it 
'was not proper for the Attorney- 
General to introduce. However, we 
"have now, being thus challenged by 
.you, to inquire, whether the opposi- 
tion to the Corn-Bill were a mob-lige 
thing or not. 
| Itis well known that no measure 
ever excited so Zoud and so general an 

















opposition, More petitions were. pre- 
sented ‘against it, than against any 
other bill that ever was brought for- 
ward. The Bill was at last passed 
with troops drawn up round. the Par- 
Jiament House, and for the ayowed 
Purpose of protecting the Members 
ainst the rage of.the, people. Your 
onstituents. petitioned , amongst 
bthers. You presented their petition; 
My you said, that you were. neither 
” nor Against the Bill; nor did.you. 
Me for it. Lord Castlereagh charged | 
yOu with equiyoceting and shuffling. 
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He said you were for the Bill ; but 
head not the frankness to avow it. 
However, now you boast of haying 
been for the Bill, and of having, on 
that occasion, scorned to listen to po- 
pular delusion. 

We will leave undiscussed the 
question, whether a great Reformer 
acts a very consistent part, in boast- 
ing that he approved of a bill that,was 
passed in defiance of the petitions of 
five sixths of the nation: we will leave 
this out of our view, and confine our- 
selves to the nature, tendency, and 
effects of the measure, for having ap- 
proved of which you take so much 
merit to yourself. 

The Bill’ professed to have in View 
the relief of the farmers. Tt was, as 
we shall by-and-bye see; sheer non- 
sense to propose to effect such an end 
by such means. But, Aas it relieved 
the farmers? Are they not more 
deeply distressed than ever? Have 
not the sufferings of the labourers. and 
the-middle classes been greater singe 
that Bill was passed: than they ever 
were before? Will. you say, that 
there are other eauses at work to pro- 
duce this misery and to render the 
{benefits of the Corn Bill ineffeetial in 
\affording relief? If you say this, ‘it 
was your duty to potnt out thse other 
causes, and to endeavour to ¢ause them 
tobe remoued, before you were for pas- 
sing a Corn Bill. For; why peste 
Corn Bill,, while such causes remained 
in.operation?.. Why put,the.money 
into the purse, when you knew. of the 
aco hole in.the bottom ? 

You were for the Corn Bill with 
You knew, or had 





your eyes open. 
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an opportunity of knowing, all the 
causes’ that were at work against the 
restoration of prosyerity: With this 
knowledge, which you possessed, or 
ought to have possessed; with all 
those causes before your eyes; with 
every cause of the farmer’s distress 
full in your view, you approved of 
the’ Corn Bill as the means of relief 
to the farmer. Therefore, you can- 
not now say, that the want of relief 
has arisen from causes which were 
too powerful for the Corn Bill: you 
cannot say this, without acknow- 
Jedging, that, at best, the Corn Bill 
was but a mere piece of impudent 
nonsense, and was passed merely to 
show, that the people’s petitions, 
though nearly unanimous, might be 
safely set at nought. 

The: Corn-Bill having failed of it, 
object; and, observe, if you please, 
that the associations of farmers now 
declare, that it has done them harm 
instead of good: this being the case, 
it was to show but very little regard 
for public opinion to say, at this time 
of day, that the Corn-Bill was opposed 
by popular error and delusion; and 
totake merit to yourself for having 
set your face against that delusion ; 
when experience has proved, that it 
was not delusion, which opposed, but 
which supported, the Bill. 

‘The Bill, like’ almost every other 
measure, which has, for years, been 
adopted, relative to the internal and 
commercial affairs of the country, was 
founded on narrow views ; views such 
as'men in trade take of all public mea- 
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}surés, which they can clearly see 
affect them, but cannot see how. The 
farmers found, that they could not 
pay their rent and taxes. The land. 


lords wanted the former, and the go... 


vernment, or funding system, or what. 
ever else we may call it, would have 
the latter. What was to be done! 
Why, enable the farmets to pay high 
rent and heavy taxes. But how? 
There was no way but that of enabling 
them to get a high priee for their corn. 
And one way of effecting this certainly 
was to put a stop to the importation of 
Corn; or, in other words, to give 
them a monopoly. But, it appearsto 
have been forgotten by the wise-acres, 
who passed this Bill, that this high 
price must fall upon some other part 
of the community ; and that, finally, 
whatever was gained by the farmer, 
through the means of high price, 
must be taken from him through the 
means of poor-rates, while the manu 
factuters of the country, loaded with 
the high price and with all the bur- 
thens of taxation, must inevitably go 
on gradually perishing. 

It is useless to say, that great and 
extended foreign commerce is an ertl 
Ours was become great and extended. 
Every art had been resorted to, in 
order to make machines do the work 
of men, and to draw men from the 
fields into manufacturing establish- 
ments. ‘The nation’ was new-modellet 
‘The ‘small farms were gone. Farm 
ing was ‘become ‘a’ speculating © 
cern’ in’ the hands‘of afew. There 
fore, to do any thing, which would 
all at once, take away the employ: 





" 
ment of manufacturers was 0 thro 
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: all into confusion, or, at least; to pro- 
duce misery indescribable. 
Manufacturers, in such a state of 
Sthings, must depend ‘on commeree, 
and commerce is, exchanging one artt- 
cle for another. It is folly to suppose, 
that other nations will buy of us to a 
greater extent than we buy of them. 
‘The thing can very seldom happen 

for any length of time. And, if it 
| happen at one time, it must be com- 
Spensated for at another time. This is 
ja matter which has nothing to do with 
passion or prejudice, with friendship 
or enmity : it is a matter of necessity : 
‘it isa thing that mast be so: and, to 
attempt to controul it by restrictive | 
laws is wholly useless. If we do not 
meceive a given quantity, or amount, 
‘of the products. of America, for in- 
stance, she wiil not, because she can- 
gol, take from us a similar amount of 
jour products. So that the Corn-Bill, 
far as it operates as a check to the 
mportation of American flour and 
eat and timber, also operates as a 
check to our manufactures ; and, if 
e take the dead stock of inactive 
machinery into view, this check pro- 
duces a loss enormous. 

Whether it would be a good thing 
f this body of manufacturers were 
Pet in existence, is a question that it 
ould be useless to discuss. They 
¢in existence. They are alive, and 
mave a right to live. At any rate 
ney cannot be gotten rid of. And 
hile this is the case, every thing 
pat tends to prevent articles from 
eing bought in to be exchanged for 
'@ work of their hands is, and must 
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’» Unwise and mischievous. If, in- 
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deed, the farmers could sell their dear 
corn to somebody else besides the 


people of England, the gains of the 
land would go to be laid out for the 
benefit of manufacturers. But, the 
high price is to be paid by the rest of 
this same community ; so that, upon 
the general scale, nothing is added to 
the national means by the high price, 
while, if the ports were open, some- 
thing would be added to those means 
by the exchange of food for labour, 
which would prevent a large portion 
of the poor-rates that now exist. 

Ifa man live as heought to live, 
he will consume about 250 pounds 
of flour and 200 pounds of pork 
ina year, or some other food equal 
in point ofnutriment. Now, here 
is a weaver at Coventry, who 
makes ribbons, when he can get 
work. Let him get this quantity 
of flour and pork from America, 
and the Americans will take the 
amount out in ribbons. Is not 
this an advantageous thing to 
England? The man lives well, 
and he never troubles the parish. 
His labour produces flour and 
pork as much asthe farmer’s man’s 
labour produces flour and pork. 
His loom enables him to draw his 
food across the Atlantic, and to set 
the plough and the flail going 
there. But, if you will not suffer 
the American to bring the ficur 
and the pork, the American ¢an- 
not take the ribbons, his wifé end 
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daughters must do, without these | proportion,. He cannot be bene. 
fineries; and, the ribbon-weaver | fitted by high prices, so long as his 
must do without the American | landlord has the power of aug. 
flour and pork ; he must have half | menting his rent, and so long as 
work or Jess, and must be half-|'labour rises with the rise in the 
starved, } preduce of the land. But, there 
Aye, say the Corn Bill, wise-| are the taxes. These continue 
acres; but, if Fanmer Grervm, | stationary. To face themit mus 
my lord’s tenant, get a high price | be best to have high varices. This 
for his corn and meat, he will have | is, very true; but, then, observe, 
the money, which the American | the rest of the community, being 
farmer would otherwise have, to} compelled to:submit to this high 
buyribbons with. Yes, he would ; | price, will be /ess able to pay taxes 
but, then, this high price being | than they were before. That which 
paid by the rest of the community, they pay, in. addition, for their 
the rest of the community would | food, they cannot have to pay 
have just as much /essas Gripum | taxes with and to lay out in wm 
would have more, money to buy }:Dufactured goods. | 
ribbons with. The fact, however, Thus, then this famous Corn Bill 
is, that Gripum would not have} which you, Sir, say was opposed 
more money to buy ribbons, or} by popular delusion, to which you 
any thing else, with. His poor, disdained to listen, was manifestly, 
rates. would be augmented, and | as I think, founded, in foolish gree 
his rent would be augmented ; and, | dingss ;. and has, as I know, pt 
gf gain rested any where, it would | duced prodigious mischief. It 
rest with the owner of the land,| proceeded (where the motive ¥* 
and not with the farmer. And, not sheer greediness)upon a wrons 
indeed, this Bill was a Bill wholly | notion as to the cause of the dit 
in favour of landlords, though the | tress of the farmers; as (0 
native greediness of the farmers | cause of their inability to pay ret 
made them, and still makes them,| and taxes.as before. This ¢4" 
eager for it. | |.was, not the.“ superabundant pir 
Take things upon anayerage of |duce,” ‘as poor Mr. WzsT5* 
years, it is, impossible, that high| cabled it; but, the diminuti 
pricecan De beneficial to a renting | which had then taken place int 
farmer; because all his out-goings quantity of the paper-money; " 
arevhigh, aud must be high, in! the consequent rise of the valuee 
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» farmer for taxes, and also for 
mt, in case of a lease extending 
yond the year. This was the 
buse of the distress; and, how 
sa cause like this to be coun- 
acted by a Corn Bill ? 

his doctrine, which L alone held 
the time, is now generally ac- 
owledged to be true; and, 
refore, it is, at this time of 
y, alittle too much to hear you 
tting forward, as a merit, your 
ying treated the opposition to 
e Corn Bill as having proceeded 
bm popular error and delusion ! 
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pay 


Xou may talk, Sir, of parlia- 
Bill, 


osed 


wary reform, as long as you 
ase; but, youwill never make 
you believe, that you are sincere, 
il I see you propose some mea- 
likely to lead to it... How is 
0 be obtained? By force of 
? That you are anxious to 
aim; and well you may, 
pn you look at the military at- 
de of those who wish not to 
fareform. How, then? By 
yt persuasion? By speeches 


stly, 
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pro- 
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) was 
rong 
, digs 
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quse € by you, Mr. Hobhouse, 
pie § Mr. Whitbread, Sir Ro- 
DBRS Wilson, and Mr. Lambton? 
iti00, ‘! go, first, and try your ha- 


io the 
ue o! 


Hes upon wolves in a sheep- 
> OF upon a kite that has just 
~* Successful dash amongest.a 
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brood of chickens. Do you still 


litional real demand made. onj hope to gain over to you ‘* the, 


* Gentlemen of England’?’’ What, 
to begin with, do you think of the 
twelve, whom you had the honour 
to address at Leicester? Where, 
then, is your reliance? On the 
Fox-hunters? They. may, as to 
most other matters, be stupid 
enough; but, let them but get 
the slightest scent of you on the 
reform track, and they will show 
you, that they are as cunping as 
the animal they live to pursue, 
They are, nine out, of every ten, 
tyrants in their very nature; and 
all their familiar bawling and 
boozing do not diminish their ar- 
rogance and insolence towards 
those whom they are able to op- 
press. 

Who, then, are you to persuade 
to join you? I cannot imagme, 
for my| part, any project more: 
wild. Rerorm wil. never, take. 
place, until the paper-fabrick he. 
well shaken; and, if you would: 
hasten a, reform, you must attack, 
that fabricok, and this, as. you. 
never yet have attempted it, so, & 
fear, you will not now attempt it. 


There are too many dies thet bind, 


you, and. all the new Jieroes, to, 
the system. These ties you meght 
break, if you. would; but you 
cannot break them, without «an 
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seeing you make. I know, that 
the paper fabrick will go to 
pieces. Reform will then come; 
but, it will not have been brought 
by you, and you will not, it is my 
opinion, have much to say in the 
final settlement of the affair. 

The way to go work now, is, to 
propose some distinct measure, /e- 
velled directly at the paper-fabrick. 
It would not be instantly adopt- 
ed; perhaps never. But, it would 
be discussed; and by distussion 
the minds of men would be pre- 
pared for the event. But, as to 
speeches about reform, what are 
they now to produce? For, who 
is there in the whole world, that 
can possibly believe, that this na- 
tion is to be restored to prosperity 
merely by a change in the mode of 
electing Members of Parliament? 
That change is, indeed, necessa- 
ry to the restoration of prosperity ; 
but the change cannot take place, 
until the paper-fabrick be shaken; 
and as to keeping up this fabrick 
after a reform has taken place, the 
very thought ought to consign a 
man to Bedlam. 

I have no hope of any change, 
which does not emanate from this 
source. Patne said, in 1796, 
that the question was, not how 
long {the Borough system would 
last ; but, how long the Funding 
sysiem would last: and, every day, 
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from that day to this, has made 
this truth more and more evident, 
A thousand pounds, therefore, ex. 
pended, in order to get young Mr, 
WHITBREAD into parliament, 







though it may be very proper soto 
expend it, will do nothing to- 
wards restoring the country to 
freedom, tinless we should, to ovr 
agreeable: surprise, find that this 







young man has something to pro- 





pose to shake the stock-jobbing 





concern; and that he has the 





ability and industry to produce a 





great impression on men’s minds 
by the matter that he brings for- 






ward. If he dono more than his 
father did, of what use will he be? 
He may make very pretty speech- 
es, and may rat? against Ministers 








in good round’ sentences; but, if 
he produce no effect ; if he mere 
ly obtain the applause of the un- 
thinking ; if the System be wholly 
unshaken by him, his efforts will 
be as useless, and nearly 28 tie 
diculous, as a dog’s baying the 
moon. 


I should very much like to have 
to this 























from you, Sir, an answer 
plain question: Do you wish the 
interest to continue to be paid to the 
full to the- fundholders ? If U hat 
your answer to this question, | 
should, at once, be able to 8) 


whether any hope can be enter 





tained of you, or nat. You ™! 
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y, that isa question to be here- 
ter discussed. By no means. It 
the preliminary question. 
Without coming to a decision 
bn that, it is -norisense to talk 
bout a Reform of the Parliament; 
ecause this latter never can take 
ace as long as, by no matter 
hat means, that interest shall. be 
id to the full. If Iwasa fund- 
older, and had my interest duly 


ade 
ent. 
ex. 
Mr, 
ent, 
80 to 


to- 


ovr 
this 
pro- 
bing 
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C6 a 


aid me, and had to depend on 
is for my living at my ease, 
ould I listen to any proposition 
inds br changing the managers of the 
fore tion’s affairs? I believe not in- 
| his red! There are about three 
‘be? undred thousand —fundholders. 
ech. hese, or the far greater part of 
em, hate the Sinecure and Pen- 
on Gentry as muchas | do; but, 
ey are embarked in the same 
pat: they must swim along with 
ove they hate, or sink: 
refore, they are strenuously op- 
sed to any change in the system. 
be Seat-owners would; doubtless, 
ve up their mere power with re- 
tance. But, do you think, that 
ey never look. at. their estates, 
consider; how, far. they are 
dged for the, payment .of the 
t? The fundholders.haye fre- 
ently reminded them, that these 
| tes are so pledged. It is,easy 
#9; nay, every, body mow. says 
that the interest .of the Debt 
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cannot be much longer paid with- 
out a resort to extraordinary 
means; and one man has actually 
proposed to take away the sixth 
part of every man’s real property. 
Under such circumstances, is it 
likely, that you and Mr. Hob- 
house and Sir Robert Wilson and 
Whitbread : will be 
able, by soft persuasion, to pre- 


young Mr. 


vail in the great families to make 
a Reform that would put their 
estates into the hands of men, 
chosen by the people at large 2 

You take a wrong view of the 
matter, if you proceed upon the 
notion, that public opinion has 
now its former weight. Since 
1816, this has been gradually be 
coming of less and. less conse- 
quence with those who have the 
management of the system. A 
military force, co-operating with 
a magistracy armed with new and 
extraordinary powers, and the 
whole more completely organized 
than almost any . thing in, the 
world ever was; these have di- 
vested the rulers of all care about 
any thing, except. the Debt, its 
appendages and consequences, 
These, therefore, are the grounds 
to work on; and, if well worked 
on in parliament, & prodigious 
effect would be produced ina very 
short time. While, with regard 
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anew fact, and without a-singlet hat the estates of the great fanj. 


petition to back you, what can: be 
done? 

There mustarise, and, perhaps, 
during this next session of parlia- 
ment, this question: Whether the 
lanil-owners shall give up part of 
their estates to'the Fundholders ; or, 
whether the latter shall-be ruined ,; 
while the former retain all their pos- 
sessions. Indeed, this question 
has been mooted already, even in. 
the:'House. I beg you to believe, 
Sir, that this mighty question must 
be discussed, and that, too, at no 
distant day. I had my project, 
which, if {had not been opposed 
by cut-throats, at Coventry, I 
should have offered to the partia- 
ment in four days after its meet- 
ing. Mine was a very extensive 
project, at any rate. I must now 
be a mere spectator; but, this 
great question between the land and 


the funds mastcome to be discussed ; 


and, whenever it shall cottie to be. 
discussed, ‘you will, unless you 
dulyand diligently’ consider ‘the 
inatter befurehand, find yourself 
in greater difficulty tharyou lave’ 
ever yer experienced. © The thing 
withend ina Reform of the Parlia- 
ments bat!ybur fliture character: 
and’ fate'will dépetrd, ot’ upon | 
aby"tilk about Reform, but upon 
tite pire’ tat youd shall take ag do 
Chie Brent question.” The tee} iy, 
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I] abo 
jew 
ither 


lies as.well as of every body elr, 
are, as the common notion it, 
pledged to pay the interest due (y 
the fundholders: or, in other 
words, are moriguged to the fund. 
holders. There is a great arrea 







I can 







of interest; or, at least, the ip. 
terest can no longer be duly paid, 
‘without producing an unbearble 
weight of national misery, and 
causing’a degree of national feeble. 
ness which wholly disables the nm. 
tion from daring to think of war, 
however just'and necessary. This 
is the state of the case; and the 
question is, shall this load be 
shaken off,or not ?' Shall the mott- 
gage bond be: literally enforced; 
shall the morteagees enter, an 
send the present occupiers m 
their travels ; or, shall the actt- 
piers be protected aginst the 
morigagees, and leave these latter 
4o live on air? “This is the tee 
and only question now to be dt 
cussed, > Until it be settled, 
quite "useless ter nitike’ apeectl 
‘againet the ‘corruptions otro 
pound. Never; until this que 
tion be dettledy will there be tt 
‘Reform of Pattiatiént.. valor, 
the syadetion ado et * How 1X 
<< thie) <Boorougileyatem will it 
*¢ butiholw loung ehbsFumdingsy™ 
s¢ pitas and thereforeith® 
whid cd pear /anaitius siboet 
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»rmer, and say and do nothing at 
I] about the latter, must, in my 
‘ew of the matter, be wanting 
ither in sincerity or understand- 


[can draw no very favourable 
ymclusion from your silence, 
luring the spring session of 1819, 
hen, after repeated discussions, 
> parliament adopted a measure 
hich has produced; and is pro- 
icing, calamities so great as not 
}he described. They did not 
an todo this. It is impossible 
believe, that the Ministers dike 
see people miserable. They 
buld have listened to you, if you 
i made a stand against that 
ure. It was the fairest and 
jest opportunity that ever pre- 
ited itself of doing good; or, 
least, of showing a disposition 
do good. If you had spoken 
quently, seriously, and ably (as 
1 always can), upon that occa- 
m; if you had, ina strain of 
lousness and of generous sacri- 
of all persotial dislikes, be- 
ght the Ministersto désist from. 
inpursuit, with what advantage 
uld you. now have come before 
parliament! With . what 
ight of character ; F with what 
idence froin your friends ; and | 
| i what ‘dwe'l ry jour Bhentie 
Le AaWili Ge, , by’ hattty;" 
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and as nothing more. But, the 
money- question ; that whieh comes 
home to the heart and, soul'.of 
every person of property, be his 
property, of whatinatare it may, 
awakens thought and feeling in 
the most stupid and the most seb- 
fish. On this subject, you would 
have been attended to by the 
whole nation. It was :here that 
you might have commanded the 
attention even of those, whom 
you call the Gentlemen of Eng- 
land” ; and who will’ ever, for 
one single moment, listen to you 
on the subject df Reform, until 
the money-matter be brought to a 
crisis. 

The matfer was so plain, too: 
it was so clear, that the present 
suth of taxes never could be col- 
lected from a quantity of ¢ircu- 
lating medium, which would be 
small enough to enable the Bank 
to resume cash-payments. And 
the absurdity of collecting such a 
sum from 4 circulating medium of 
gold and silver’ was vo palpable, 
that one ‘wonders how you ! could 
let, pass|the occasign ef making; a 
great figure,in an assembly, where 
you must desire to, make, such 2, 
| igure. It was. evident to me, tht 
the thinisters were forced intotha 
nieaduré.’’ THelr sagaidu aia 
pheweu, ‘that they id not approve: 





bimediea ented? of theory, 


ofit, Lord Gasti ens acm spoke: 
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of it in a very equivocal ways 
Mr. CaNnwinG said, it was a sub- 
ject he did not understand; and, 
Mr. Pecr, though he spoke with 
great ability, ashe always does, 
spoke in a way, that showed him 
to have nothing better than faint 
hopes of success. This, therefore, 
was the great occasion for you to 
interpose; and yet, not a single 
word did you say upon the all-im- 
portant subject. 


You do not, Sir, appear to me 
to have any thing like a correct 
notion of the real state of the’ 
country, taking into view all the 
consequences that we may expect 
to see come to pass. Itis not only 
the misery of the people that you 
oughtto look at. These are not 
all; there are the resources of the 
country, the basis of its power, its 
means of defence ; these are pass- 
ing away! And, passing away, 
too, se manifestly as to be seen 


even by vulgareyes. The nation 


is sinking faster, and a hundred 
times fasterythan ever itrose, If 
this system could last for 10 years, 
this country would be the scorn of 
the world. She is, at’ this’ very. 
moment, literally fulfilling a pre- 
diction, which the Aspe Rayna 
put into, print more than ‘thirty 


rising above her. In much les; 
than ten years, if this system could 
continue, she would not be a 
match, on the ocean, for the United 
States of America single-handed, 
France will either undergo ano- 
ther Revolution, or will remaio 
tranquil under her present not 
very bad government. In éither 
case she will recover fast. Spain, 
in all human probability, will be 
on the rise, While, under the 
present system, it is tmpossible 
that this country should not goon 
declining. This country cannot 
hold a middle course. She cannot 
be moderately powerful. She must 


be great or nothing. She cannot 
quietly and ‘silently enjoy me- 
diocrity. She cannot be indepen- 
She must 


exist in defiance or not exist at all. 


dent by permission. 


In this state of the country, 
what is the part that you ought 
to act ? Why, cast aside, rootcom- 
pletely from, your mind, every 
feeling of private pique against 
every man engaged in. public mat: 


and influence to assist in tearing 
off the load ‘that presses your 


wii Whey # 


country downwards... ‘There must 


be sacrifices, and very, great sacri 





years ago.» Every nation is fast | 





fices, not on the part.of the middle 


ters. Bendall your talent, weight 
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classea and the labourers, for they 


‘have sacrificed all; but, on the 


part of the high and rich; and 
who so well and effectually as you 
could preach the precept and set 
theerample ? It is not, Sir, by 


electioneering and dinnering, and 


F obtaining little paltry triumphs 


over such poor things as Mr. 
Laue and Mr. Mewuisa, that 
you can assist in saving England. 
A coalition with the Whigs, who, 
God knows, are a strange sort 


evenof Whigs! A getting toge- 


‘ther of a little band to squabble 


and special plead against the Mi- 


nisters is a thing that you ought 


to despise. You have been long 


enough in public affairs to under- 


s‘and well the state of the coun- 


try; and, ifyou were, during the 


sthort time, that will, perhaps, be 


allowed you, to come forward, 


‘ 
ooking for support to no one, 


standing on your own character, 
and Propose in a tone and manner 
of which you are complete mas- 
“et, Some great measure of salva- 


Non for the country, accompanied 


tha Solemn warning to the par- 
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go to your-prison, if it should, 
contrary toall our wishes, be fina!- 
ly determined to send you thither, 
accompanied with universai gra- 
titude and with most earnest 
prayers for your health and your 


restoration to liberty. 


But, I must reluctantly confess, 
that your praises of the ministry of 
Mr. Fox, as you called it, in your 
speech at Leicester, gave ms 
but little hope as to your future 
conduct. You know, Sir, as well 
as Ido, that Mr. Fox was not “at 
the head” of that ministry. You 
know well, that he had no real 
power init. You know, too, that 
the acts ofthat ministry were even 
more odious(considering the length 
of time) than those of any other 
ministry that had preceded it; 
and you know, too, that “ the 
Whigs,” to a coalition with whom 
this coinpliment of yours was but 
too palpable an overture, have 
been, and are, as strongly opposed 
to Reform as their politica! onpo- 
nents are. These circumstances, 
connected with your uncommon 


activity in supporting Mr. Wair- 


'ament and the people, you woald i nagan, un object, in my ¢plaiam, 
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wholly unworthy of your atten- 


tion, have gone far towards con- 
vincing me, that nothing great 1s 
intended by you; while 1 am cer- 
tain, that nothing in the old, de> 
clamatory style .will have the 
smallest tendency to produce good 


to the country. 


The course which I think will 
be pursued is.this : the people are 
put down. There is. a body of 
horsemen in each county, called 
yeomanry, who are,.at all times, 


ready to come forth. There is a 


regular army, very judiciously dis- 


tributed all over the kingdom, 
with the deposits of arms, ammu- 


nition and artillery. And, observe, 


that theragings of actual. starya- 


tion are provided against in Eng- 
land in the. poor-rates.. Hence it! 
is, that we hear of never-ending ||. 
lishtings ind reland, while we hear’ 
of none in. Eggiand.. In time men 
learn to live, upon LittJe;,.and, that! 
little very bad food. ode 


at Saint, Herxya eat ratscand| 


The dascars | 


Se . ° ° 1 
mice with their.rice; and seem, I. 


am told, very , well contented, 


Therefores all is. perfectly safe.on 


; 
" pte eae . » : ‘ww A 
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| and, thereby», dessening 
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the score of the multitude, espe- 
cially with the present laws jn 


force, . 


But, tranquillity is not prosper 
ty. ‘Tranquillity will not pay rents 
and taxes. Tranquillity, will not 
prevent the-fatal effects of unpro- 
ductiveness inlabour..'Tranquillity 
will not prevent the pressure of 


taxation from sapping the founda- 
tions of weajth and power. “ The 
repose” of agriculture is death to 
it as completely as the repose ol 
the sap is death to a plant or tree. 
All is suffering and perishing w- 
der this pressure. ‘This is now 
acknowledged on all hands. Sonic 
propose to lessen the oz by 
lopping off a part of the debt 
others to make the land share i 
the loping off : others, to lessea 
the pressure by é again aygmeniing 
the quantity of the Paper “mores, 
" : real 
amount.of the taxes. 

Lo yasortto, theylast.of {bev 


a> } 
schemes, woylds as an: expedtent 
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be attended with so much shame 
inthe beginning, and with ruin 
so certain in the end, that 1 can 
herdly think it will be attempted 
unless in a case of great emeygen- 
cy and even ofalarm. ‘To lop off 
a part of the debt, and to come to 
a compromise of some sort with 
the land, will, £ think, be at- 
tempted. But here, as in all the 
late projects, there will, I dare 
say, be so much of indecision ; and 
the degree will be so inadequate 
io the necessity of the case, that 
the measure, while it will cause 
a great and general alarm, will be 
attended with no very beneficial 


cohsequences, 


But, the moment such nreasures 


are suspected to be entertained by 


» Ai levetdui te . 
: the Ministers, an enormous emi- 


gration of capital will instantly 


fake place. “And here it is that 
ve sce one of the greatest of the 
many great evils of a Funpin@ 
SYSTEM. ‘It Would! Seem at first 
glances that a country ‘really loted 


hone i i 
of its riches, or means of 


being 


powerful, by a man’s selling 
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his atock in the funds, and getting 
offto another country. But, let 
us see: how the thing works. f 
have, suppose, a thousand pounds 
in the Funds; 1 sell them to some 
one for Bank notes ; I buy gold 
with the Bank notes in London ; 
and off I go with the gold. Thus, 
then, I get gold for the stock; the 
stock, which is, intrinsically worth 
nothing, I leave in England, and 
I carry the gold out of England. 
So that, by my removal, England’s 
real riches and means of being 
powerful, are diminished in pro- 
portion to the amount of my late 
stuke in the Funds. Take another 
mode of doing it. Instead of buy- 
ing gold with my Bank notes, I 
buy cloth and take it out of the 


country. I sell it abroad, where 


I employ the money in trade or 
agriculture, or I lend itout. No- 
thing returns to England in lieu 


of the cloth. The cloth, which 


made part of the wealth of Eng- 


land, is gone from her for coer $ 
And thus, by the operation, 


England is rendered poor and 


a ee al 
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feeble in proportion to the amount | 
of my late property in the funds. 

Therefore, the moment it was 
known, that the Ministers favour- 
ed any project for lowering the 
interest of the debt, a prodigious 
emigration of capital would take 
place, and the nation would, with- 
out great precaution previously 
taken, receive a blow that would 
actually make her stagger! Ob- 
serve, too, that, in proportion to 
England’s loss, would be the gain 
of some rival; and who that rival 
would principally be it is unneces- 
sary for me to state. To be sure 
natural causes would, ima limited 
time, put an end to this transfer 
ofcapital; but, it is by no means 


beyond the compass of probability, 


that two kundred millions would | 


English to 


thus be waited from 
foreign shores; and that, too, in 
avery short space of time, produ- 
cing misery and decrepitude here, 
and prosperity and power in rival 
kates. There is a certain portidn 


of the fundholders, who are, asit 


To Sir Francis Borpetr. 








[ ig2 
were, tied to the stake, and must 
abide the peltings of the storia, 
But, 


many of them are not; and the 


be they what they may. 


will remove their capital. Nor is 
the removal of capital to be ef. 
fected only in the case of funded 
property. One, who owns a firm, 
sells it to a fundholder for Bank 
notes; and away goes the value of 
the farm, never to come back 
again. The farm remains, to be 


sure; and all the farms and 
houses, all the mines and canals 
must remain; but the things 


which make them valuable may be 
removed, and,ina great measure, 
would, in the above supposed case, 


be removed for ever. 


Now, is not this an object, be- 
fore the terrific magnitude of 
which the getting of Mr. Wart: 
BREAD elected and the ousting 
poor boggling .MELLisu ough! 
to sink out of sight? What 3 
this young. man likely to de? 
What is he caleulated to de,” 
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order to prevent a catastrophe 


' 
uch as is above contemplated, 


and which, with great exertion 


Panda mind made up'to’ great’ sa- 


crifices, such as your country has 
a claim op you for, you might do 
imuch, at any rate, towards pre- 
venting? At sucha time as this ; 
with dangers such as these hang- 
ing over thecountry ; with clouds, 
charged with destruction, lower- 


ing over its head: at such a time 


as this, it is mortifying enough to} 


Isee the Ministers employed in | 


| ontriving traps and trammels for 
jpolitical writers; but it is still 


more mortifying to see you, witha |. 


parcel of brawling partizans, 
marching to Brentford, at the head 
of a goodly collection of ‘‘ free 
‘and independent voters,” riding in 
boat drawn along the turnpike- 
oad, inorder to hastenthe progress 
of the cause of Reform ! When! 
ne sees these things, one can have 


ttle hope from your exertions. 
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upon you for exertions. 


Inthe letter, for thg writing and 
publishing of which you have been 
prosecuted, you observe, that gen- 
tlemen’s estates area retaining 
fee for their exertions in defence 
of the rights and liberties of the 
country. Though the figure sa- 
vours too much of special-plead- 


You, 
Sir, hold, then, a pretty large fee 


ing, the sentiment is just. 


in this cause; of course, great 


exertions may be justly demanded 


at your hands; and, great and 


efficient exertions we must have, 
complaints against you. 
aware, that, in the present moe 
brating on your ear, you may po 


little disposed to attend to what 


advice ; but, after the noisy flat- 


tery has made way for stillness 


and reflection, the people’ whe 
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| But, still, we have a right to call 


or, I for one, shall make heavy 


I am. 


ment of electioneering triumphs 


while the loud huzzas are yet vi- _ 


any one may offer in the way of 
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think at all, will wait with some 
impatience for the fruit of their 
successful exertions in your be- 
half. They will see subjects of 
the utmost importance brought 
forward; they will expect to see 
you, above all men, taking a part 
in the discussion of those sub- 
jects; they will, when the ques- 
tion is, whether the land-owners 
shall or shall not yield up a part 
of their possessions, be eager to 
hear what you have tosay; what 
proposition you have to make 
what sacrifice you have to offer ; 
and, give me leave to assure sali 
that, though you may still conti- 
nue to receive from some persons, 
that species of adulation, which 
the known possession of great 
wealth never fails to procure for 
the possessor, your, weight, asa 
public man, will be nothing, tone 
less you be ieaeuly prepared 
for great exertions and great 


crifices. 


r 
% 





passed over our heads since J ep. 
deavoured to prevail on you to 


grapple with the Funding Monster, 


It has, ever since I began to write 
the Register, eighteen years ago, 
been my opinion, that the fate of 
the country depended cn what 
‘should be done with this system, 
This is xow manifest to every one. 
There is no man, be his general 
politics what they may, who does 
not now think, that a breaking up 
of some sort must take place. 
This, therefore, is the great sub- 
ject ; and, if you be silent or inef- 
ficient here, the tzinmph of your 
election is an empty triamph; 
and, indeed, it will, in the end, 
only tend to sink you into insigni- 
ficance. If you act the part that 
you are able to act, though your 
time in parliament may be short, 
you may make ‘every honest man 
in the kingdoni follow youto your 
prison with Admiration and grati- 


tudé ; which prison may then be 





Many are the years that have 
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laces. But, if you remain inert, 
or, ifnothing specific, great and 
efficient mark even the short pe- 
riod that you may have for exer- 
tion, your prison will be merely a 
retreat from that public insigni- 
ficance, which, to you, ought to be 
less tolerable than dungeons and 
manacles. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient 


And most humble servant, 


Wm. COBBETT. 





TO THE 


THE EARL OF AYLSFORD. 
London, 29 March, 1820. 


My Lorp, | 


Ishall not take any particular 
pains to characterize you or your 
conduct. A plain narrative will 
do what I want done, which is 
merely to show what you are, and 
0 what.a state of degradation the 
people of England are reduced. 

On the 15th of Mareh I went 


from Coventry to the Bull-head 





Inn at the village of Msripen 


(which is five miles from Coven- 


my voice, which I had almost 
wholly lost by a cold, caught be- 
fore I entered Coventry. I ar- 
rrived there on the Wednesday 
afternoon. On the Thursday, 
the Landlord, Mr. HetHerinG- 
TON, told me, that, while I was 
out on a walk, you had called to 
ask, whether I was in the house, 
and that, being told that I was, 
you told the landlord, that, you 
supposed, he did not expect to 
have any connection with the gen- 
tlemen in the neighbourhood. The 
landlord, when he told me of this, 
appeared rather alarmed; but he 
was somewhat rouzed and fortifi- 
ed, and appeared to feel that he 
was not quite destitute of a sow/, 
when I spoke of youand your in- 
terference in terms of merited 


reprobation and contempt. 
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try) in the hope that a change of 


air would restore to me the use of 


The next day, while L.was out. 
on another walk, the Adjutant of 
the Warwickshire Yeomanry Ca- 
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valry, of which, Lam told, you are 
the Colonel, came, as the landlord 
told me, and, in true military 
style,demanded my expulsion from 
the Inn. The fellow, whose 
name is, they say, SMITH, was 
lately, Lam told, a Serjeant in 
some Regiment of regular Dra- 


goons. This hero swore in grand 
style, and threatened tremendous- 
ly. Tcould not hear this account 
without calling to mind the de- 
scription, which For?esQue gives 
of the, manner, in which the 
French Soldiers used to treat the 
people! it was so much like the 
manner of soldiers towards a 
people, who could call nothing 
their own, that I could hardly re- 


frain from treating the landlord as 


a slave, when I heard, that he had | 


not kicked the ‘ Adjutant’’ out of 
his house. And, when he told 
me the story about your inter- 
ference, I said to my son, “if he 
“had interfered’ thus with an 


“American inii-Keeper, how the: 
“Yatter Would’ have” sent © him’ 


. r . . 
; ‘ . et Pak WwW vad 7 > 
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“across the road from the toe of 
‘s his shoe !”’- 

When. I came in froma walk, 
on the Saturday, the landlord came 
to me with an account of new com- 
plaints,and told me,that he had now 
been assailed by several persons, 
and had, at last, been threatened, 
that, unless he put me out of his 
house, he should have his licence 
laken away. That is to say, ul- 
less he would coinmit ‘a gross vio- 
lation of the law of the land, he 
should hiave taken’ from him the 
means of gaining his livelihood. 

Having ordered dinner, the 
waiter informed us, that his mas- 
ter could not provide us with any 
thing more! Upon this I sent for 


the landlord, and told ‘him’ in 


plain terms, that, if he was a 
slave, I-was not; and, that, un- 
less he supplied me with what I 


wanted, I would, in the’ first 


place, not pay him his bill, and; 


that, in the next. place, I would 
bring anaction against him. The 
por: man | was exceedingly 
14 
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distressed ; but at last, we got 
some dinner. We returned to Co- 
vonlry, according to my intention, 
in the evening, and, for that time 
heard no more of the matter. 
The Landlord isa very civil and 
well-behaved man. ‘He, probably, 


would have acted upon the word 


ofcommand given by your Adju- 
tant; but, he saw that there was 
danger to be apprehended from my 
resentment. I left Mertpen feel- 
ing sorrow at seeing an ENG- 
LISHMAN reduced to a state of 
such complete slavery; but, not 
-without feeling some pride, that 
my bare presence near your dwell- 
ing had been capable of inspittog 
you with fear. You may come 
and reside at the Inn at Botley, 
and not a soul in the country will 
either know or care when you come 
or when you go away ; or will ever 
hear who, or what, you are. 
What a poor thing g, in the crea- 
ahd you are, when compared to 

— 


! What an insignificant thing! 


While this verbal altercation 


1, 1820. 


was, itseems, something in the do- 
cumenlary way preparing, and we 
have it in the following article, 
which [ copy from a Coventry 


News-paper : 


COBBETT AT MERIDEN. 


We, the under-signed Inhabi- 
tants of Meriden and its Neigh- 
bourhood, in order to manifest 
the Principles of Cobbett and his 
Adherents, do hereby publicly ex- 
press our aslonishment and disgust 
at the conduct of the Proprietors 
of the Bull’s Head Inn, tz howng 
entertained him for so long.a time, 
contrary to our general feelings and 
loyal spirit ; and further, declare 
that we neither have had nor will 


have any connection with Cobbett. 


Aylesford 

E. Finch 

W. Somerville” 
Thomas Smith 


_ Joseph Gibbs 
John Beaufoy 


yet 





was going on at Meripen, there 


; . ig’ ves 
Robert Bunney 


our abhorrence and detestation of 
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William Zachary 
Humphrey Harper 
Thomas Johnson 
Benjamin Lees 
John Sabin 
J. Alsager 
H. B. Bellisson 
W. Sabin 
William Repton 
John Dodwell 
Samuel Thompson, sen. 
Samuel Thompson, jun. 
Thomas Phillips 
John Loveitt 
Thomas Oldham 
George Proctor 
John Downing 
S. Large 
Elizabeth Wiggin 
Thomas Shuttleworth 
William Gibson 
John Guise 
John Perks 
William Taylor, Constable 


Robert Taylor. 
Meriden, March 8, 1820. 


Thus do you stand enrolled with 


your Dragoon Serjeant, with 
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tailors, shoemakers, pot-house 
people, the constable ofthe village, 
and with a parcel of the basest of 
mankind, renting English farmers. 
But, to talk to you of meanness is 
to throw words away. Here isa 
goodly group to disclaim all con- 
nectionwithme! Youmighthave 


stopped till you had been asked to 


| form such a connection, of which I 


should never have thought, unless 
I had been reduced toa state to 
*‘ say unto Corruption, thou art 
“my father; and, to the Worm, 
“thou art my mother and my 


*¢ sister.”’ 


There can be nodoubt, that you 
drew up this paper, and sent 
your Adjutant with the word of 
command to obtain the signatures ; 
and that the sole object, or, at 
least, the main object of the paper, 
thus published, was to cause the 
ruin of the man, who, only in 
obedience to the law, had given me 
my right to lodging and entertain- 
ment. Since, however, you state, 


that your object is, to “ expres 
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“ your abhorrence and detestation 


« of the principles of Cobbett,”’ 
it may not be amiss, not to ask 
you what those principles are, 
but shortly to state them for the 
information of the poor, slavish 
curs, whom you got to join you in 
your impudent, silly, and yet 


malignant manifesto. 


My principles, then, are as 
follows.—I hold, that it is the 
duty of us all to do our utmost to 
uphold a government in king, 
lords, andcommons. That, as to 
religion, opinions ought to be left 
as God has made them in our minds, 
perfectly free, and that persecution 
on account of religious opinions 


is of the worst and most wicked 
kind. That no man ought to be 
taxed but by his own consent, 
agreeably to the law of the ‘land. 
That elections ought to be free, 


and that drunkenness, bribery, 


corruption, and perjury are great 


and odious sins; That the affairs 


of the.nation. ought. to be so} 
Managed, that every sober and. 
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industrious and healthyman ought, 
out of his own wages, to be able 
to support himself, wife and family 
in a comfortable and decent man- 
ner. That the law of nature, as 
well as the law of the land, give 
every soul in the community a 
right to a sufficiency of food and 
raiment; and that, those who 
possess the land, are justly called 
upon to give good support to all, 
who are unable to labour, or who, 
being able, cannot obtain employ- 
ment; and that this support is 
not a thing given, butarighé to be 
demanded in the name of the law. 
I hold, further, that a false, or 
paper-money, not convertible into 
gold and silver on demand made 
on the issuer of the paper, is one 
of the greatest scourges ever in- 


I hold, 
that it is the weight of taxes, 


flicted upon a nation. 


which produces all the miseries, 
which this nation now suffers, and 
that these taxes go, in part, to keep 
sinecure placemen and place- 


women, pensioners and grantees, 





| af whose public services I can find 
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no trace. Lhold, that the Debt 
and other fixed expences area 
mortgage (in the present. opera- 
- tion) on the dabour of every man, 
woman and child in the country, 
capable of labour: that, thus, ‘in 
part, the food and raiment are 
necessarily taken from those who 
labour and given to those who do 
not labour; and this is the cause 
of great suffering amongst the 
people. I hold, that, unless a 
great change speedily take place, 
this nation will become feeble and 
‘contemptible as well as enslaved ; 
and that its capital will be con- 
veyed away to engich and to give 
power to rival nations. 

Nov, these are amongst my 
principles, of which you express 
your abhorrence and detestation! 
But, are you sure, that you were 
quite sincere 2 Did you tell thepoor 
curs, who barked at your nod, 
that your real ground of anger 
against me was, that I had point- 
ed out your uncle, Eywarn Frncn 
(who signs the paper) as A 
GROOM OF THE BED: 
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| CHAMBER oat. ive. hundred 
| pounds ‘a year s while, ‘at the saine 
| time, he‘ enjoys the emoluments 
as the Colonel of a Regiinent jn 
the standing army in’ time of 
peace? Are you quite sure, that 
my account of Mrs. Araxpeia 
Wavker HeEneEAGE, who is 
Chief Proclamator in the Court of 
Common Pleas, at a hundred 
pounds a year; and Chief Usherin 
the Exchequer, at a hundred and 
thirty seven pounds a ycar: are 


you quite sure, that my state- 
ment of, aid my laughing at, 
these facts, relating to a most 
high-blooded, and, doubtless, deli- 


cate, personage : are you quitesure, 
that all this had nothing to do in 
setting in motion the noble gallo 
you, Heneage Finch, Earl of 
Aylsford ? If you decline to al- 
swer this question, it is very likely, 
that the poor curs of. Meriden 
' may answer it for you, in whispers 
to one another, at any-rate.’ They 
will not (at present) dare to spect 
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out ; but, you must be even more 
foolish than this act’ of yours 
would seem’ to indicate, if you 
suppose, that you have any thing 
on your side, in this case, except 


what is extorted by fear of your 


| power to do mischief to the poor 


slavish creatures. Let them find, 
one of these days, that they no 
longer need entertain that fear ; 
and they will soon make you 
know the extent of their respect 


and affection. 


I have, for my own part, no 
reason to be displeased with 
you. You have done all that 
lay in yeur pitiful. power to 
add to my fame, consequence, 


and weight of character. You 


| have shewn, that you were 


afraid that I should be, merely 
be, within miles of your dwel- 
ling; and few men are such 
fools as not to perceive the 


grounds of that fear. My bare 


existence near you was a cause 


of trouble to your mind! What 
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a sort of life to lead! I would 
‘dt live under such apprehen- 
sions for ten such estates as 
yours. You would do well, I 
believe, to shift your fears from 
me to the Fundholders, who, if 
I mistake net, will soon let 
you see, that there is something 
in the world more dangerous to 
you than “ the principles of 
Cobbeit.”. If my principles had 


been acted upon, instead of 


the principles of my bitter. foes, 


|you would, at this day, have 


had no cause to.fear that. which 
is to come. My principles, long 
ago upon record; would. have 
effectually prevented all the 
present dangers. But you “ ab- 
hor and detest”? those principles : 
take, therefore, the consequences, 
‘while I. stand by and. Jaugh. 
Good bye. Look after your 
hares and pheasants;, and _, wait 
for the visit of the Fundhold- 


ers, 1 bus seater of 
Wu. COBBETT. 
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Mr.CANNING’s MANIFESTO. 


The next. Register will con- 
tain An Answer to Mr. Canning’s 
Speech, made, after his election, 
, This 


Manifesto -against the reformers. 


‘at Liverpool. is a set 
It has been published in three 
successive numbers of the Cov- 
RIER! It is a very elaborate 
composition, and shall’ receive 


The 


Gentleman 


an elaborate 
Right 
has done his best to defend his 


answer. 


Honourable 


conduct and that of his col- 
leagues; and he certainly has 
the 


dealt Whigs some good 


sound blows, warranted fully 
by truth and justice; but his 
Manifesto must have an answer 
from me; for, indeed, he and 
his colleagues and their sys- 
tem have no other real oppo- 


nent. a’ far as 


‘The contest, 
-argumeénts go) is simply between 
the Seer Bt and me ; and, what 


is Plsesing in the extreme to 


Mr. Hunt’s TRIAL. 
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me, is, that the contest must 
very soon be decided, | shall, 
in a short time, see whole de. 
scriptions of persons that have 
cordially joined in uttering ex. 
ecrations against me, divided, 
ranged against each other, and 
ready to tear each other to pie. 
ces, The Jdand and the funds 
must come to an. open rupture 
in the end. However, I am 
anticipating. I. must touch up- 
on this in my answer to the 


Manifesto. 





Mr. HUNT’s TRIAL. 


Mr. Honrt, Mr. JouHNson, and 
three others have been cotivict- 
ed, at York. They were ID- 


dicted for a conspiracy j but, 


the verdict appears, to have 


been given in the “following 


words : 6 Guilty « of assembling 


} 


te with unlawful banners, an 
the 





et unlawful “meeting, for 
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« purpose of exciting discon- 
«tent and disaffection in the 
« minds of the liege subjects of 
« our Sovereign Lord the King, 


« against the Government and 


“ Constitution of this Realm as 


“ tending at the said meeting.” 
-To make remarks upon this 


affair is much foo delicate a 
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do not know on what ground. 
I am far, thank God, from be- 
ing a lawyer; but, I know, that 
the place of trial was the place 
chosen by the defendants: that 
the verdict was in consonance with 
the Judge’s charge: and that 
the conduct of the Judge has 
been praised to the skies by Mr. 


Hunt (if the newspapers speak 


task for me. The Jupce (Bai-/ truth) and by all the public 


ley) reproved Mr. Hunt more) prints. However, there may be 


than once, for cudogising him.| other grounds for a new trial; 


I will take good care not to 
expose myself to reproof on the 


same ground. Some of the pa- 





and, at any rate, I hope, that 
I may, without exposing my- 
self to the chance of banish- 


ment, express my deep sorrow 
Pers talked of a new trials I) io the result of this trial. 
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Tue SpaAvisn CONSTITUTION. 


THE 


SPANISH CONSTITUTION. 








SPANISH CONSTITUTION, 

We told our readers, that the Jaz- 
eating crew were ready to cut the 
throats of the Spaniards! Their rage 
has been swelling within them for se- 
veral weeks ; but, at least, it has 
bursted out from their mouth, the 
Courter of Tuesday night.—He gives a 
sketch of the Constitution of Spain, 
which he prefaces by a set of remarks 
of hisown. We will insert the re- 
marks. and afterwards make some 


observations on them. 


“The late news from Spain has been re- 
esived with very general exultation in this 
country by all descriptions of persons, from. 
an erroneous supposition that the Government 


rate limited Monarchy, modelled very much 


upon our Constitution. But this is very fur 





from being the case. The code formed at Cadiz 





in 181], 1812, and now forced upon the King, 
is only nominally Monarchical ; it is in reality 
almost purely republican; and it would have 
been. well, if, in these times, its real merils 
and tendencies had been duly considered, be- 
fore we had ventured to praise its sup- 
porters, or admire its imaginary excellence. 
The basis of the system of representation 's 
Universal Suffrage and Biennial Parliaments, 
together with all the other wild theories of Ra- 
decal Reform.”’ 

Oh, oh! We mast not, then, like this 
Spanish form of Government, because 
it is mot like ours! Indeed! What, 
must we like nothing that does vot 


Contain a provision for rotten-bo- 











of Ferdinand has been superseded by a mode- 
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vughs 2 We must not like it, because 
ore is no room for seat selling. We 
ust suspect, that it will end badly, 
cause it will not permit of long lists 
{ Sinecure Placemen and Place- 
omen! The Courter exclaims : “this 
onstitution is very far from being 
ike ours’? Aye, is it? It is only 
nominally monarchicai.”’  Indeed:! 
t is almost ‘“‘ purely republican.” 
bless us! It is “ universal suffrage 
nd two-year Paritaments.”- Worse 
nd worse!—It is © Radical Reform.” 
he devil it is !— Will this thing, call it 
hat you please, give the people a belly 
ull of food in exchange for their la- 
our? Will it prevent a National 
Vebt amounting to a thdasned mil- 
ions? Will it prevent a Paper-money 
rom cursing the land? Willit prevent 
© people from dying with hunger in 
¢ streets, and others from being 
arnessed like horses to draw Sad 


rls! Willit preyent salt (worth a 


illing) from being paid for by the | 


abourer at twenty-shillings2 Will 
t prevent the people from petiti- 
ving to be transported, in order to 
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save themselves from actual sfarvation? 
Will it prevent thundering standing 
armies in time of peace? Will it'pre- 
vent the passing of Dungeon Bills 
and Gagging Bills and. Disarming 
Bills and Binding Over Bills and 
Banishment Bills? Because, if it will 
do these things, or almost any one of 
them, we hail its adoption with all 
our hearts and souls! Faith it is a 
choaker for all the despots in Europe, 


and all who may wish to be despots. 


It is a sickener to them. It will creep 


about, and will do the more good 
because it makes little noise.—We 
are happy to perceive, that the Cov- 
RizR does not recommend a war 


against this new republic, though it 


“the king.’ Oh,no! Our govern- 
ment (bless it !) is foo modest to think 


of interfering in the internal affairs of 


other nations ! 


*« Big John Bull, of paper empty, 
‘‘ Though in midst of ptace and plenty, 
“ Is modest grown as worn-out sinner.” 


The French Prime Minister is said to 





has, as he says, ‘* been forced upoa 


|have railed, some, days ago, against | 
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the Spanish Revolution, because ef- 
fected by soldiers! Well done, Mon- 
sieur! But, who was it that restored 


the Bourbons, Monsieur! Had sol- 


to do with that, 


diers nothing 
Monsieur! Aye, Monsieur, and fo- 
reign soldierstoo! And who was it 
brought about our “* Glorious Revo- 


lution?” Had soldiers nothing to 
do with that Monsieur? Did not our 
“ deliverer,’ William, Prince of 
Orange (Orange Boven) come over 
witha Dutch Army, Monsieur ?—Take 
care how you gabble, Monsieur, 
against soldiers making changes in go- 
vernments. But, gabbling Monsieur, 
remember, that the thing has been 
done in Spain, not by English, Prus- 


sians, Austrians, Russians and Dutch- 


men, but by soldiers, natives of Spain, 


who thought, as all soldiers ought to 
think, that their first duty was to de- 
fend the liberties of their country. 
Adieu, Monsieur! Bear ‘these things 
in. mind, and then you will have ‘a 
guard on your tongue, and the Cov. 
Rizr will not be able to give us = 
silly extracts from your gabble to the 
Chamber. Adieu, Monsieur; use the 
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French well; make no attempt to 


restore the feudal claims and the 


tythes, and then you need not be 
afraid of the effects of this glo. 


rious change in Spain. — We hare 
not yet heard how this event ha 
affected the Borough gentlemen in the 
score of religion, a matter, with re. 
gardto which they are always pecu. 
liarly alive. They do, indeed, when 
an extensionof liberty to the Catholics 
of Ireland is prayed for, exclaim “ no 
popery,”’ and rémind us of the fires in 
Smithfield: yet, we could venture 
to bet a trifle, that they will cry aloud 
against the ‘‘ sacrilegious’ act of 
putting down the Inquisition and 
Lextinguishing its holy fires. We rem 
ember well how they cried out “ sa- 
crilege,” when the gormandizing and 
debauched Monks of France were 
ousted from their dormitories. The 
old Para of Rome, whom the par 
son of the parish, when we were boys, 
used to call Anti-Christ, has been & 
great favourite of late years ; and yet 
it is very odd, that we will not ad- 


mit of his spiritual power being &*™ 





cised in Ireland! This is a very od 
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thing. We could explain the mys- 
tery, we think ; but, it is hardly 
worth while. — Let the Tax-eaters 


The work of Reform will 


rail on. 


proceed in spite of their railing. 





Again and again we say, that there is | 


no money now to be spent to carry on 
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war against other nations because 
they choose to change the form of 
their governments. France will de- 
rive great benefit from the Spanish 
Revolution; and every country in 
Europe wil! hail the event with heart- 


felt joy. 
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